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ingle or composite indi i i 
sing! cators can hide wide Variations within a given population. The total 


economic output of a countr ae 
¥ may be rising and, given a stable population, GDP per capita will rise 


gs a result. However, j 


Indicators of development 


There is more to quality of [i . : 
y of life than Just economic activity, It is also necessary to measure social 


and eerie factors. For example, the UN's Human Development Index (HDI) measures 
a ai i in three basic dimensions of human development: a long and healthy life, 
measures ioe at it of living, This is known as a composite indicator because it 

. 5 eristic of a country’s standard of living. It allows a comparison so 
that aaa may consider their different human development outcomes. For example, Malaysia 
has a higher GNP per capita than Chile, but in Malaysia life expectancy at birth is about seven 
eats tioreer uid ERD Sched yenssiek schooling are 2.5 years shorter than in Chile. Chile therefore 


has a higher uO Male than Malaysia. This contrast can stimulate debate about the impact of 
government policies on quality of life. 


se is also more to quality of life than that which is easily measured. Below is a list of significant 
actors: 


+ freedom of speech and political voice 

+ the impact of conflict or corruption 

+ equality of opportunity, such as level of gender and racial discrimination 
+ individual perception, such as aspirations and hope for the future 

+ quality of the environment, including housing 

+ social, economic and environmental sustainability 

+ religion and respect for tradition. 


The traditional economic and social indicators of development omit these factors because they 
require qualitative measurements. As a result, the UN General Assembly placed ‘happiness’ on the 


global development agenda in July 2011. The Happiness Index goes beyond economic concerns and 


measures sustainable development, preservation and promotion of cultural values, conservation 
of the natural environment and the establishment of good governance. In 2015 the UN also 


established its Sustainable Development Goals. 


The Gender Inequality Index (GII) measures gende: 
(UNDP). According to the UNDP this index is a composi 
to gender inequality. It uses th 
Reproductive health measures 
childbearing is considered by the U! 
to reflect low educational opportuniti 
parliament and participation in higher 
ability to question. They also measure a' 
paid work, unpaid work, and actively lookin 
However, it does not measure family work, a 
the UK was ranked 39th out of 155 countries, 


1. Study the list of significant 
factors that may affect 
quality of life. For each, 
suggest how it could improve 
or reduce the quality of life of 
a person. 


2. Compare the GII 

with other indicators of 
globalisation. Is there a 

link between the level of 
development and GI or the 
amount of globalisation and 
GII? Suggest reasons for your 
answers. 


r disparity. It has been created by the United Nations Development Programme 
ite measure which captures the loss of achievement within a country due 
ree dimensions to do so: reproductive health, empowerment and labour market participation. 
maternal mortality and adolescent fertility rates. Women's health during pregnancy and 

N to be a sign of women's status in society. High rates of adolescent pregnancy are considered 
es for women and weak life choices. Empowerment measures female membership of 
education. Both measures are considered to expand women's freedom by increasing their 
ccess to information and public involvement. Labour market participation accounts for 

g for work, and is considered to measure economic aspects of gender inequality. 
significant limitation. In 2014, Slovenia ranked highest, followed by Switzerland; 
USA 55th, Qatar 116th. The greatest inequality levels were measured in Niger and 


Yemen. 
eiestere sens eRe eee 201 
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Globalisation’s winners ae d within developed, emerging ang 
Globalisation has created winners and losers between an' the 


ed about equality of Opportunit 

i jeties are more concern : a 
least developed economies. Some socle!  oalitarisit 
others more about equality of outcome. Europeans tend . ae an ote —_ that 

ig i s. People rr 

in a fair society there should be no big income gap : 
Efiphasis on Suey of opportunity; provided people can move up the social ladder, they beliey, 
that a society with wide income gaps can still be fair. 
Global inequality, the income gaps between all people on the plapet has begun to fall as poorer 
countries catch up with richer ones. Two French economists, Francois Bourguignon and Christian 
Morrisson, have calculated a ‘global Gini’ that measures the scale of income disparities among 
world citizens. 


Figure 4.12 shows the change in the Gini coefficient for selected countries between 1980 and 
2010. Income inequality has been widening in developed economies such as Germany and also 
in emerging economies such as India. The exception to this pattern is Brazil, and Latin America 


generally has had a reduction in income inequality over recent years, albeit from a starting point of 
great inequality. 


South Korea took only two generations to move from a mainly agrarian society to a globalised 
economic leader. In 1962, GDP per capita (PPP) was only $1704, by 1990 it had reached $12,087 and 
in 2014 it was $33,629 which was 189% of the world average. The majority of the economy is reliant 
on trade, especially the exports of ships, cars, integrated circuit semi-conductors, flat screens and 
mobile phones. Exports have been affected by the Asian financial crisis (1997/8) and the world 
recession (2008) but have always recovered due to the strong global links that the country has 
developed. In 1962, exports contributed 24.4% of GDP, in 1998 this was 44.3% and in 2010, 54.8%. 
The period 1994 to 2004 saw the country move from a ‘middle income’ fa /aavaticed income? 
country. Global links have helped South Korea, starting with the USA i nd 
then Japan and the EU, and more reeentinelican eet e in the 1950s and 19605,a! 
the USA. South Korean culture has also had a ries Ne ill Rome lie - , 
Bsjiand lah, re of global impact, for example, the musician 


Winners and losers from globalisation ¢ 
were often dominated by poorer a 
air pollution from coal fires and 


also be me: 
Tesidents d, oe 


factories 


(NO,), suspended particulates (PM10), 
declared. This means that non-essenti 
sector commercial and industrial activi 
1986, in Palangkaraya on 22 Septemb 


; in terms of environmental quality. The eastern zones of UK cities 
‘uring the period of the industrial tevolution, as the prevailing westerly winds blew 
today. In Malaysia, air quality is Tanna these areas. Similar issues regarding air quality can be seen in emerging economies 


care API (Air Pollutant Index). This measures sulphur dioxide (SO,), nitrogen dioxide 
‘ monoxide (CO) and ozone (0,). If the API exceeds 500, a state of emergency is 

al government Services are suspended, and all ports in the affected area are closed. Private 
ities may also be forced to suspend activities. The highest API value ever recorded was 


index. This informs residents of ee sa 2015 during the 2015 South-East Asian haze. In Hong Kong, they use an Air Quality Health 


industrialise and economically devel 
use and air pollution emissions, 


hort-term health risk of air pollution, so they can take precautionary measures. The drive to 
©P as part of the globalisation process can be seen as responsible for the increased energy 


SS 


Trends in economic development 


The world as a whole has not become more unequal as a result of globalisation. However, trends 

in economic and environmental development since 1970 do show that some regions are more 
unequal than others. After the Second World War, Western nations experienced increased economic 
wealth, while their former colonies and the communist world did not. This happened because 

the industrial economies of the ‘West’ were more advanced, with more productive workers and 
political policies that ensured a relatively equal distribution of the economic benefits. By the 1970s, 


average income per person in the ten richest countries was around 40 times higher than that in the 
ten poorest. 


From around 1980 poorer countries began to catch up with richer ones, and within those countries 
ticher people gained wealth faster than poorer people. The surge in emerging markets began with 
China's Open Door Policy (see page 182). By the 2000s the majority of emerging economies were 
growing faster than rich countries, to such an extent that global inequality started to fall, even as 
the gaps within many countries increased. Figure 4.13 shows the Port of Ningbo-Zhoushan, located 
on the coast of the East China Sea. It provides evidence of China's rapid growth; this port is now the 
busiest in the world in terms of cargo tonnage. 


The huge changes that have swept the world economy since 1980 - globalisation, deregulation, 
the information technology revolution and the associated expansion of trade, capital flows and 
global supply chains — all narrowed the income gaps between countries, yet widened them within 
countries at the same time. The global reach of the modern economy hugely increased the size 

of markets and the rewards to the most successful. New technologies pushed up demand for 
well-educated people, boosting the incomes of skilled workers. The integration of some 1.5 billion 
emerging economy workers into the global market economy boosted economic returns, ensuring 
that the ‘haves’ would have more. It also exposed low-skilled workers in developed economies to 
competition from low-skilled workers in emerging economies. The relatively high wages of low- 
skilled workers in the developed world put them ata severe disadvantage and as a result these 
groups have experienced unemployment and wage uncertainties due to globalisation, As shown by 


the closure of steel works in the UK at the beginning of 2016, when Indian company Tata decided 


that it was no longer economical to run them. 


Jjsvnoptic link < 


Globalisation has affected 
the success of industries 
in developed countries 
as competition has 
increased, for example, 
car manufacturing in the 
USA met competition 
from Japan, and the steel 
industry in the UK met 
competition from east 
Asian countries. These 
impacts shaped places 
in the UK for example 
and prompted the need 
for regeneration (see 
page 225). 
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collapsed, killing over 1000 people. the bulking 
clothing industry; where Bangladesh — 


4 2013 eight storey factory bulding housing the Rana Paza clothing comer ST 
‘was typical of many that had been built quickly to meet the rising demand °™ 03 fioors had been added to the 
found itself able to fill a gap in the world market for cheap clothing Prior to this lst 1 


columns le ire due ver, the building was then deci 
oe fety concerns, However, the : 
ling, and cracks appeared in colurans leading toa closure due to safety : : 


kt 
‘and workers had reluctantly returned to work, as other buildings had been tony bus de to. 
irae omer he needs supple nigh ses of evel cues an he growing ASAT oes db 
communication and IT links which allow itto respond quickly to consumer demands. The Co 


from $6 bn in 2004 to $21 bn in 2013 and the country is regarded by some, such as Goldman Ronee rater Earp 
economic ‘take-off. There have been global campaigns to imprave working conditions (health 7 er 1Dhoutsaday:Seene 
rior to 2013, this did not include the construction of buildings. Typical working data in these factories are: 10 hours a day, 6 days 
‘week, 300 days a year for $90 a month, An estimated 20% of the Bangladesh population depend on the clothing industry, 

‘The United Nations, clothing bran, unions and the Bangladesh government have combined to try and ensure that al factory 
buildings re properly surveyed. The Rana Plaza Arrangement Fund was set up to provide compensation for survivors and 
families of those killed, with contributions from 29 global brands who had their clothing made in the factory. ‘Who is to blame fr 
the disaster” is. difficult question to answer due to the complexities of globalisation. 


Obalisation, 


and Vietnamese boat people from Hong 


This was a much smaller migration, with about 
involved. 


Kong (1975), who settled in cities around the UK. 
30,000 Ugandan Asians and 20,000 Vietnamese i 


have come to the UK. Unlike previous migrations, 
provincial towns and rural areas. 


iS Se 


Figure 4.14 shows the distribution of foreign-born diasporas in UK regions, based on the 2011 
census. It shows that the number of foreign-born residents in England and Wales has increased by 
nearly 3 million since 2001 to 7.5 million people, which means that 13 per cent of UK residents were 
born outside the country. The most common countries of birth outside the UK are India, Poland 
and Pakistan. The number of ethnic white British people is down to 80 per cent, and London has 
become the first region where white British people have become a minority. In 2011 45 per cent 
(37 million) of people in the capital described themselves as white British, down from 58 per cent 
(43 million) in 2001. 


many more of these migrants have settled in 


Rapid social change and the rise of social tensions 
Viewed from one perspective, globalisation has eroded the traditional power of the state and 
players such as Uinions to protect citizens from rapid social change. Decisions on the best location 


for investment, and therefore employment, are taken by TING and internatioial aical 


Ata national level, social security systems are being reshaped and the ability of 
being reduced. This leads to insecurity at work, greater 


8evernments to control migration flows is 
2 dence in elected governments to manage the 


inequality within communities, and a loss of confi 
"egative impacts of globalisation. 

as a result of these trends. As a result, popular 
on globalisation are gaining support. In Europe, 


'ight-wing political parties that argue for controls 
ein Doltice! Pat swedish Democrats and the Austtian|Freedom|Pafty are good 


in France, j i i 
Samples of this ae 4.15 shows Marine Le Pen, President of the Front National France 


Peaking at a rally in Paris on 1 May 2015. 


ltisno surprise that social tensions are increasing 
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0 a 2015 report * j 
= cen mr Rise of Populist Extremism j j 

hatha ‘aa T these parties is mainly f een oPe, by Matthew Goodwin fo 
seule lower middle-class Citizens, and skilled : Tom s; 
to immicrat: Nd unskil 
wards 'mmigration, Multicultural 
; y feelings of economic co s 
py the feeling that immigration and rising di 

jon and the national way of |i the unity of the 
eSNG focus on Th Shed &xtremist parties Suggest that minority aan 
a é : € aN economic j 
they also claim that mainstream Parties are a Boe on i 
0 respond to this threat. 


Pecific social groups: economically 
led manual workers. These groups have 
M and cultural and ethnic diversity. They 


Petition from immi mi 
igrants and minority gri 7 
= ig! y groups, than 


=! less motivated b 


onan equitable basis, but the pressures of devel 
cooperation. 


Opment and population growth may prevent 


There is significant rising demand for water in the Nile Basin. For example, Ethiopia wants Suggest how globalisation 
touse the Nile River for HEP plants and industrial development. All countries with access to has increased 

the river have invested in irrigation following the 2008 food crisis, Moreover, high population environmental tension 
growth rates are increasing demand - for example, Egypt's population is forecast to almost between some countries. 
double to 150 million by 2050. There is a diminishing supply of water, due to desertification, See paper coh et 


salinisation and increased evaporation linked to climate change. Deteriorating water quality 
has resulted in the increased prevalence of waterborne disease. Furthermore, inefficient dams 
worsen problems of supply, due to siltation. Finally, there are many conflicting user needs. 
The Nile is the world’s longest river, flowing through ten countries, with 360 million people 
depending on it for survival. About 85 per cent of its water originates in Eritrea and Ethiopia, 
but 94 per cent is used by Sudan and Egypt. The waters are split 75/25 between Egypt and 
Sudan by the Nile Waters Treaty of 1959. 


However, Ethiopia and Kenya need increased water allocation for their development (HEP, 
irrigation of commercial farms, tourism facilities). Egypt fears that Sore water behind 
the proposed Ethiopian Renaissance dam will reduce the CSG of its own Take Nasser 
(thereby reducing the power-generating capacity of Egypts an De ee plant ie ‘ 
Aswan), Ethiopian officials have sought to allay fears by pointing out ae i Revue 
their cooler climate will ensure much less water is lost to ae ster a 
unconvinced. The Nile Basin Initiative is an 1GO with the potential to allow “i al pits 
Of this transboundary resource along the lines of the Helsinki rules; All bees ave ea 
Participating in its meetings since 2001. The secretariat deals with tec! 2 ee 2 ol i 
Ministerial Ae It agrees on irrigation and HEP Bye. ak . : on a tl 
(agreements on equitable use are often a criterion for loans). However, Egyp 

i jon and is not prepared to negotiate away its advantages 
Sepnnic and military power #2 ae untries within the river basin are politically unstable 


any co 3 
B89 west. Ne ine transnational cooperation. 


@nd suffer from corruption, 
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ad of global 7 
Attempts to control the spre cal steps to control the impact of Blobalisay, 

n, 


adi 
Some countries, such as China, have taken more f 


through censorship. 
(CASE STUDY: The Great China has the largest recorded number of | 


Amnesty International reported in 2014 that | the world. These people were imprisoned fo, 
soetl as . 2 dissidents in : : 

imprisoned journalists and cyber dissiden! : a or calling for reform and an 
communicating with groups abroad, signing De cuaes tas such as instant messaging 
end to corruption. The government is concerne! ¢ icise anti-pollutio: 
services, chat rooms and text messages will help to organise oe si .— 
anti-corruption protests and ethnic riots. ‘ , 
internet regulations, to be implemented by provincia] 
The BBC has estimated that more than 2 
he internet for the Chinese government, 
cting the internet access of individuals 


The government of China has made 60 s 
branches of state-owned internet service providers. 
million people are directly or indirectly monitoring t 5 
This has the effect of blocking website content and restri 
the motivation for censorship is shown by @ favourite saying of Deng Xiaoping 
until his retirement in 1992) in the early 1980s: If yoy 
blow in.’ The saying is related 
the ‘socialist market economy’, 


More broadly, 
(the paramount leader of China from 1978 

open the window for fresh air, you have to expect some flies to 
to a period of economic reform in China that became known as ‘ 
Superseding the political ideologies of the Cultural Revolution, these porous led China towards 
a market economy, open to foreign investors. Nonetheless, the Communist Party of China has 


moved to protect its values and political ideas by ‘swatting the flies’ of other ideologies. 


PRR SINISTER EN SEE 


Other countries have sought to place limits on migration. For example, despite facing an imminent 
labour shortage due to its ageing population, Japan has done little to open itself up to immigration, 
Restrictive immigration laws bar the country’s farms and factories from employing foreign labour, 
and stringent qualification requirements shut out skilled foreign professionals. There is a web of 
complex rules and procedures that discourage entrepreneurs from setting up in Japan. The Liberal 


Democratic Party unveiled a plan in 2008 calling for Japan to accept at least 10 million immigrants. 


However, opinion polls showed that Most Japanese were opposed to this, and the Liberal Democrat 


Party went on to lose the election. A survey by the newspaper Asahi Shimbun showed that 65 per 
cent of respondents opposed a more open immigration policy. 


Attitudes towards migration in the UK 
Ipsos MORI conducts a monthly poll asking respondents to name the most important issue facing 
the UK, and after they reply they are then asked to name any ‘other important issues’. Respondents 
are not prompted with particular topics; rather, they reply with whatever cones tarnind 
[fimigrationirankslconsistently among the top five issues. As of June 2015, it was the issue picked 
most often by respondents (45 per cent). The 2013 found that 77 pet 
cent of respondents endorsed reducing immigration either ‘a tot or ale Fiomever-a 2010108 
by Transatlantic Trends found that 72 per cent of the UK publi : 4 
Public ett ctors 

and nurses from other countries to cope with increasing health ne more pi 
supported admitting more care workers to help manage the burdens of an = au 51 ies 

geing population. 


Y@IBW = Players, GFBABE = Attitudes and actions, BURpIS = Futures and uncertainties 
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protectionism is the economic Polic: 

orted goods, restrictive quotas 
; : q 
compared to domestic ones. Protectioni 
oydet to protect the economy, 


Y Of limitin: 
8 trade betwe, i 
en i 
and regulations fare Countries through tariffs on 


sts believe 


the Standard 


fora 


CASE STUDY: L’exception culturetie 


[exception culturelle is a political ¢ 
jn 1993. It allows for culture to be - ae depen by France in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) negotiations 
can restrict imports of foreign films ance aes from other commercial products. The aim is to ensure that countries 
activities, such as film pro daca In order to limit cultural erosion. It also allows countries to subsidise cultural 

Way that would be banned for the manufacture of cars, for example. 
France has taken advantage of Texcep 


tion : . = 
Bndiuses the revenue to aid the ae culturelle, For example, the National Centre of Cinematography taxes cinema ticket sales 


paeeetr diovisuel, Which Sate uction and distribution of French cinema. Another example of protectionist measures is the 
Pecifies that ‘radio has to broadcast 40 per cent French songs. The policy has had some limited success; 


example, between 2005 % 
for P and 2011, only 50 per cent of films shown in French cinemas were American imports, compared to 60 
to.90 per cent in other European countries, 


am - : 


Protecting cultural identity 

Some minority groups seek to retain their cultural identity in the face of a globalising world, while ine 
embracing its economic advantages. Figure 4.16 shows members of the Haida Nation standing with 

elders during a 1985 protest over logging on South Moresby Island in British Columbia, Canada. Evaluate ithe ways in which 


Following the 1993 Gwaii Haanas Agreement between the Canadian government and the Council of culturabidentity/catt be 


i“ _ rotected from change due 
Haida Nation, the entire archipelago and surrounding waters became protected and were renamed E = 3 
to globalisation forces. 


the Gwaii Haanas National Park Reserve and Haida Heritage Site. 


jan Fi i i inst logging, 
First Nation, protesting against 
Figure ida Nation, @ Canadian 
4.16: Members of the Haida 
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da. There are currently 634 

= al peoples of Cana 

The Pinot Nations anette vot a re represented at the Pesisaies First Nations 

Tecognised First Nations Lahore ure, They have cultures spanning thousands of years, g 
ture. 


which protects their rights and cu! ua Nations powers that combine 
recorded in oral histories. self-government For example, the Fort McKay Firs, 


oppor stry to protect their land 
tain in ea tas worked with the Cana sands industry P and 
culture, but also to benefit economically by es 
agreed a 20-km exclusion zone between an 
barrels of bitumen a day, and its Moose Lake ee 
provide services for the oil sands industry from e 


than US$100 million annually. 


onsumer society 


ds develop : 
Jands. Second, they negotiated contracts to 


own First Nations companies worth mote 


Concerns about the c 


‘ossin; 
Globalisation has resulted in masses of cheaply produced food and aa K/8 ; esi 
continents, Low production costs have driven global levels of consumption higher as prices have 


fallen relative to earnings. There are also more consumers: the global population was 3.7 billion in 
1970 but is predicted by the UN to reach 10 billion by 2050. 


Here are some examples of how higher incomes have change! 
upled in the last half century, to over 308 million 


nvironmental and health costs due to the large- 


d consumer patterns: 


Global meat production has more than quadr: 


tonnes in 2013, bringing with it considerable e 
scale use of water, feed grains, antibiotics and grazing land required. 


Coffee production has doubled since the early 1960s - although an estimated 25 million coffee 
growers worldwide are at the mercy of extreme price volatility. 

Since 1960 global plastic production has continued to rise, with 270 million tonnes of plastics 
produced in 2013 alone. Recycling rates remain low and most plastics end up in landfill and the 
oceans - polluting ecosystems, entangling wildlife and blighting communities. 

The world’s fleet of cars is now over 1 billion, with each vehicle contributing greenhouse gases 


and reducing air quality. 


The rise of localism 

Owing to globalisation, goods that were once sourced locally are now imported. The negative 
effects of our consumption are often experienced in places distant from where consumers live. 
Consumers often do not know the full footprint of the products they are buying, such as the 
embedded water in a T-shirt or steak, the pesticide exposure of cotton farmers, or the local 
devastation caused by timber companies cutting down softwood forests to produce paper. 


However, some local groups and NGOS promote local sourcing as a response to globalisation, 


with the aim of increasing sustainability. Localism describes 
fhatprOFtISElOCallover regional and global. Generally, locali 

i , localism supports local ion and 
consumption of goods, local control of government, and promotion of local hi aan i 
and local identity. = ial 
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winACC is an example of a local 
effects of globalisation, 
winACC helps people s 


grou i F 
in pera Hane is promoting local actions to mitigate the negative 
aveenerey ih 2 negative environmental impact of a consumer society. 
warm in winter, WinAcc presses f eir homes and businesses, and save money and keep 

s for better public transport, supports sustainable renewable 


energy schemes, large and small, 
low-carbon economy, , and works closely with local councils to support the emerging 


An example is the rolli 

Pee ies cma ofthe Saal Communities programme in Winchester. This creates 

icy form neleiooiisioee “ six individuals from different households in a local community. 

their carbon footprint in a E ups thatmest in each other's homes to discuss ways of reducing 

Pectane «woven ae and sociable environment. WinACC is also involved in the SAVE 

eee tentadiorconml P ifeat funded by OFGEM, the energy industry regulator, to research the 
unicating energy reduction messages to the public. 


So a 


istol Po! i 3 
qheere i ung ae pocal and community currency that was created to improve Bristol's local 
economy. sipamary aun is to support independent traders, in order to maintain diversity in 
business around the city. The scheme is a joint not-for-profit enterprise between the 


Community Interest Company and Bristol/Credit Union (Table 4.11). 


Table 4.11: The economic, social and environmental costs and benefits of the Bristol Pound 


is Es aGosts | Benefits 


| Economic | Consumers can miss out on the price | Money keeps on circulating locally 
benefits of competition in national | to benefit local independent 
and regional markets. For example, | businesses in the area; this is called 
| the supermarkets Aldi and Lidl the local multiplier effect. If the 
often charge lower prices than local | money is spent at a supermarket 
| traders, as a result of their European — chain instead, more than 80 per 
scale and buying power. cent will leave the area almost 
immediately. 


| Social | Like all localism schemes, the Bristol Using a local currency creates 
Pound is very inclusive locally, but | stronger bonds between local 
excludes outsiders. The mirror image | consumers and businesses. This 
of the social capital being built increases social capital (the value of 
locally is the disincentive created to | social networking in spreading trust 
build wider connections. and cooperation so that everyone 

| benefits). 


J et | 2 
Global trade allows for commodities | Local trade reduces dependence on 
to be produced in the most | international trade and enhances 

| self-sufficiency. This should decrease 


urce-efficient location. For su 
aa emissions through reduced 


| with 
le, flowers can be grown 
at n Kenya than transportation costs. 


| fewer energy inputs i 
in European glasshouses. The costs 


of transport do not necessarily 
outweigh these gains. 


Environmental 


Globalisation 


“It is not just about saving 
energy and reducing carbon 
emissions, it helps people 
feel more a part of the 
community” 


“The Transition Network 
doesn’t aim to frighten 
people about the future, it 
wants to find opportunities 
where there are threats.” 


“| love our community 
orchard that supplies local 
produce and reduces ‘food 


miles’! 


Compare the success of 
‘transition towns’ and ‘fair 
trade’ in helping ordinary 
people reduce the possible 
negative impacts of 
globalisation. 
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id resilience in response to the 


buil 
at seeks to by creating local groups that 


A transition town is a community project that 5° tability, 
issues of peak oil, climate change and economic ae pegan in Totnes In the UK in 2006, a, 
uphold the values of the transition network. The idea wide, such as Albuquerque in the Us 
has now spread to more than 1000 commun?! stainable living and to 4, 
The main purpose of transition towns is to rais 


p logic fe 
local ecological resilience in the near future. Ecologs ‘ut being damaged by a disturbance, 4 
to maintain its normal patterns and pr ocesses witho 


+1 py reducing dependence on f,,.. 

key aim is build local resilience to the challenge oe 2 Nate energy usage, eae 
oe k out mel %f 5 

fuels. Communities are encouraged to see wn fossil fuels. Food is ak 
reducing their reliance on long supply chains ee ae used. Ria. 
ition; imes the slogan ‘Food feet, n° 
transition; sometimes B' pe nity gardens and replacing ornamenta] 
ing ¢ od. Communities seek to match the waste of one 
hat waste material, a scheme sometimes referred j, 
an throwing them away is encourageq. 


ties world 
e awareness of su: 
al resilience 


uf 
is the ability of a natural 
i 


Initiatives so far have included creat 
tree plantings with fruit or nut trees for fo 
industry with another industry that uses U 


as ‘industrial symbiosis’. Repairing old items rather th ee olidinina 
Central to the transition town movement is the idea tha’ 


. Towns aspire 
far more enjoyable and fulfilling than the current dependent Paar ae : 8 Pe 
somewhere much better to live in than places built on a consum: , perceived a 


wasteful and greedy. Therefore, the philosophy is to rebuild oe ee. oe 
and with the natural world. Finally, transition initiatives generally 1 al ana 
crisis as a further threat to local communities, and promote local complementary currencies as 


a way to create sustainable economies. 


Fair trade and ethical consumption 

Ethical consumption is practised through ‘positive buying’. This means deliberately choosing a 
purchase because of the product's ethical nature, or alternatively it could mean a ‘moral boycott, 
such as not buying a product because of concerns over its ethical nature. The aim of ethical 


consumption is to 


fordisadvantaged groups. This approach was popularised by the UK magazine Ethical Consumer, 


which produces ‘ratings tables' for different products and services based on ethical criteria sucha 
animal rights, human rights and pollution and toxics. This approach empowers consumers to maé 
ethically informed consumption choices and provides campaigners with reliable information on 
corporate behaviour. 


Such criteria-based ethical and environmental ratings have subsequently become commonplace 
for business-to-business corporate social responsibility and sustainability ratings, such as those 
provided by Innovest, Calvert and Domini. Businesses have become aware of the importance of 
ethical considerations, and increasingly present themselves to their consumers as morally and 
environmentally aware. For example, announced their ‘Plan A’ in 2007. This 
set out 100 commitments to source responsibly, five 
ears. To support thei i ce 
y pp eir goal of BBEOming the world’s most sustainable retailer Marks & Spence! 


have launched their Plan A 2020. The plan combi 
. mb isti ji i 
Te ines 100 existing commitments with revised and 
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or certain products, such as Coffee, ¢ You could categorise your 
. reasons: social concerns 
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St rural famili i ‘ 
Such as nea a stable income, which enables concerns, for example. 
mploy | 


sore TS’ basic ri 
freedom of association and collective bargaining Tights, keep them safe and healthy, allow them 
they use no bonded or illegal child labour hin. discrimination and guarantee that 
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| examples rather than 


Resource recycling making generic comments 


3 . ¥ on cultural identity. 
fecycling has a role in managing resource consumption and ecological footprints. EU countries are 


aiming to recycle at least half of their municipal waste by 2020. By doing so, waste will be diverted 
from landfill and raw materials reused for new consumption, offering lower environmental costs 
aswell as employment. For example, recycling an aluminium can saves 95 per cent of the energy 
required to make a new one from scratch. 


froma lifecycle perspective, increased recycling in the EU between 2001 and 2010 successfully cut 
greenhouse gas emissions from municipal waste by 56 per cent. However, this EU-wide figure hides 
great variation within the EU: Germany has a recycling rate of 62 per cent whereas Romania's rate 
isonly 1 per cent. Moreover, some resources — such as paper, metals and glass - are commonly 
recycled, while other materials - such as cling film, medicine packaging, razor blades and crockery 


~are rarely recycled. 


formed by the National Federation of ‘womenis 
blem of litter in what they saw as an emerging 
gan appearing on bins and packaging, 
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|n1954 the Keep Britain Tidy organisation was 
'istitutes. They wanted to address the rising pro> 
‘thowaway society’, By 1969, the iconic ‘Tidyman logo = 
‘encourage people not to drop litter. The organisation ! 
"age of environmental programmes, in! 1 
nd in schools, The organisation works with eres ae 
“cue and manage waste in environmentally friendly 
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